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is here that the combat takes place. This might 
have been suggested by the reference to the Oxus 
in his sketch of the episode (i, 28) by Malcolm ; 
in fact, this is the only scene for the episode which 
the latter suggests. The Oxus region stands out 
clearly in Malcolm's chapters as the frontier re- 
gion defended by Kustum against the invading 
Tartars. In Atkinson's work (pp. 131-33, etc.) 
Sohrab is represented as in a fortress, Rustum as 
arriving before it ; and the scene suggested is of 
quite different character. When the river is men- 
tioned (p. 408), it is called the Jihdn, and so 
throughout. 

(5). A few references like that to Rustum' s 
falcon (n, 199-203), the Bahrein diver (n, 284- 
9), Jemshid's pillars of black granite at Perse- 
polis (n, 860-3), might possibly have been sug- 
gested by passages in Malcolm (n, 397 ; i, 540 ; 
n, 370), although it is possible also that the poet 
made them independently. 

Perhaps it should be added that, of the two 
books, the History of Persia seems, in any case, 
the more attractive and clearer book for the 
poet's purpose. Atkinson's heroic couplets are 
not very good reading, and the story as given by 
him from Firdawsf, is relatively tedious, and 
complicated by the introduction of many person- 
ages and many details. Arnold's story is simple 
and clear cut, like Malcolm's, and there seems to 
be nothing in his materials that might not be 
based only on Malcolm's book. From the refer- 
ences given, it would seem that he turned to the 
first few chapters of Vol. i, the Appendix to this 
volume, and chapters xxn and xxin (on the 
climate, manners, and usages of the Persians) in 
Vol. n. 

If Arnold did make use of Atkinson's trans- 
lation — an assumption that is not absolutely im- 
perative, but which it is perhaps well to make — 
it was for stray touches in the handling ; though 
here by far the strongest influences are the Ho- 
meric and the biblical. It might easily be that 
having found his story, incidents, allusions, and 
names, in Malcolm's History, he turned to the 
episode as told in fuller form in Atkinson's 
abridgment of Firdawsf. A number of similar- 
ities in the handling, perhaps fortuitous, perhaps 
otherwise, may be noticed between Arnold's poem 
and the verse account of Atkinson. Such are the 



embassy of Gudarz, to Rustum, and the former's 
argument (cf. Atkinson, p. 131), the description 
of Sohrab, giving the "cypress tree" simile (i6. 
132), touches in the dialogue where Sohrab and 
Rustum meet, or in the narrative of the combat, 
and so on. Most of these, however, are pointed 
out by various editors of the poem. 
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NOTE ON MILTON'S Comus. 

Milton's Comus in many ways presents singular 
analogies to Spenser's account of the adventures 
of Amoret in the palace of Busyrane, Faerie 
Queene, Book in, Cantos xi-xii. 

1. The latter was without doubt in its original 
form the masque entitled The Court of Cupid, 
one of Spenser's lost poems mentioned in the 
dedication of the Shepherd's Calendar. Spenser, 
describing the scene within the palace, uses these 
words : — 

After whom marched a jolly company, 
In manner of a masque, enranged orderly. 

2. The subjects of the two masques are iden- 
tical — the triumph of chastity. In handling the 
subject, however, Milton is far more restrained 
than Spenser. The former has for his heroine 
the chaste lady, the sister of the two brothers ; 
the latter the equally chaste Amoret, the bride of 
Sir Scudamour. 

3. Both the palaces are of magic, the homes of 
dread enchanters who wage incessant warfare 
against virtue. Both are beautiful in their appeal 
to the sensuous eye, yet in both are found, 
" oughly-headed monsters, visored falsehood and 
base forgery." 

4. Neither palace is to be entered with impu- 
nity. Scudamour finds the fire that burns before 
the door an effectual bar. Britomart, however, 
strong in the strength of her virginity, finds a 
ready entrance. The brothers in Comus dare not 
enter until they have received the counter-charm 
from the Attendant Spirit. Then they may, 

Boldly assault the necromancer's hall. 
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5. In both the ladies are constrained in body. 
The lady in Chmus is in a chair from -which she 
may not rise. Amoret is suffering from a wound, 
and her hands 

Were bounden fast, that did her ill become, 
And her small waste girt round with yron bands 
Upon a brasen pillour, by the which she stands. 

And her before the vile Enchanter sate, 
Figuring straunge characters of his arte : 
And all perforce to make her him to love. 

6. In each case the liberation is not complete 
without the aid of magic. " The brothers rush 
in with swords drawn, wrest his (Comus') glass 
out of his hand, break it against the ground ; his 
rout make sign of resistance, but all are driven 
in. ' ' But the maiden is not yet free. 

Attendant Spirit. 
What 1 Have you let the false enchanter scape ? 
O, ye mistook I Ye should have snatched his wand, 
And bound him fast. Without his rod reversed 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fixed and motionless. 

The nymph Sabrina is called in to undo what 
Comus had done. 

In the Masque of Cupid, Britomart would have 
slain the magician, Busyrane, 

Had not the lady, which by him stood bound, 
Dernly unto her called to abstain 
From doing her to dy. For else her paine 
Should be remedilesse ; sith none but he 
Which wrought it could the same recure againe. 

Busyrane mutters the charms backward, and 
Amoret, like the lady in Comus, is free. 
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THE Ludus Coventriae. 

The readily available information concerning 
the cycle of miracle-plays most properly designated 
the Ludus Coventriae, is well summed up in Cham- 
bers' Mediaeval Stage (n, 416-22). The whole 
question, however, is still involved in such ob- 
scurity that a slightly different exposition of the 
cycle as it stands, and some new theories closely 
akin to guesses concerning its genesis, may be 
hazarded. 



The Ludus Coventriae was divided for presen- 
tation into two parts : the first twenty-eight plays 
given one year, the remaining fourteen the next. 
This is deduced from the words of Contemplacio 
(xxrx) : 

We intendyn to precede the matere that we lefte the last 
;ere. 

Furthermore, the plays of the first part subdivide 
into four more or less clearly defined groups. The 
seven plays at the outset, handling Old Testament 
stories, form a series in which continuity of action 
and homogeneity of dramatis persons almost con- 
ceal the gaps between its component parts. All 
might easily have been given without intermission 
by one set of actors on one stage. The second 
group extends from the Barrenness of Anna 
(vm) through the Visit to Elizabeth (xm) ; its 
integrity as a series is marked by the prologue in 
the former, in which both audience and players 
are recommended for divine mercy, and the epi- 
logue in the latter, which thanks the spectators 
for their patience. The third group should be 
terminated, I think, with Christ Disputing in 
the Temple, the last of the plays on the boyhood 
of Christ, because its close, 

All that hath herd this consummacion 

Of this pagent, jour [Christ's] grace them save ! 

reads like a farewell to the audience. Chambers 
does not mark this as the close of a group ; but 
the point of division seems warranted by the con- 
text, especially since it thus breaks into halves a 
group unusually long. The fourth group ends 
with the Betraying of Christ, where the plays were 
discontinued for the year. Just why the main 
break should have been made here, with the cycle 
more than two-thirds completed, and in the midst 
of a series of plays (xxv-xxxn) related in sub- 
ject and strikingly similar in manner of presen- 
tation, is hard to explain on any other ground 
than some external necessity like the close of the 
day. Only fourteen plays, at any rate, were left 
for the second year, and since they are not easily 
disunited, we may place them together. The ex- 
traordinary length of such a group may be satis- 
factorily explained. The long play on the As- 
sumption is a late addition to the collection, and 
it may be that other unnecessary episodes like 
King Herod and the Descent of the Holy Ghost 



